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LOST^CHORDSB 

4 ^ By John Marti 




FW<HE UNDERTAKER was dressed pro- 
-~- fessionally in black and he glanced 
ponderously toward Marwith, the lawyer, for 
permission to speak. Marwith nodded. 

"By the terms of your husband's will, Mrs. 
Graven, he is to be buried from his own house." 
He paused unctuously. "The moment you in- 
formed Mr. Marwith that he had died last 
night in his sleep, lttr. Marwith phoned me. 
According to family tradition, started two gen- 
erations ago, Mr. Graven provided for us to — 
ah — service him in the event of death." 

"I see no objection," Helene Graven said. 
She wondered why this pompous idiot was 
making all the fuss. She glanced at Marwith. 
But the lawyer was taking it all seriously. 
Professional fools, standing on ceremony. She 
could have laughed. But it would not have 
been seemly to laugh in the face of death 
After ajl, her husband, dead from heart failure, 
was lying in the next room. "You can go right 
ahead." 

Marwith interrupted. "There is another pro- 
vision of the will that I. as John Graven's 
lawyer, must see carried through." 

"I presume there is little enough money to 
come to' me," Helene Graven said bitterly. 

"Your husband left everything to you. Mrs. 
Graven," Marwith said smoothly. "But the ex- 
penses of his illnesses ate up most of the 
estate's principal, as you know. The poor man 
worked himself to death." Marwith paused and 
stared at her accusingly for an instant. Then 
the bland, professional look came back into his 
eyes. 

Helene Graven allowed an icy look to itab 
toward Marwith, from her hard, blue eyes. 
Idiot, she thought. If she hadn't insisted that 
John work at popular music night and day 
they'd have starved long ago. Almost volun- 
tarily she sneered. John, stupid John Graven, 
the master, of popular music who wanted to 
write great symphonies. She'd been more prac- ' 
tical and, besides, she'd known a fifth-rate 



Bach or Beethoven, as John fancied himself, 
would be lost in a world of other fifth-raters. 
Overworked himself? Nonsense, she thought 
to herself. What's the difference if ■ man din 
from overwork later or starvation earlier? 
Why, she had done John a favor by driving 
him. Heart disease had finally overtaken him. 
Starvation — never, 

"This other provision of the will, Mr. Mar- 
with." she began, impatiently. "You spoke 
of .. * ". T ' "V ' - ' : . 

"It is merely that nothing in your husband's 
study be touched until after the funeral," Mar* 
with said. "Arid, of course, he is to be laid out 
there." 

She started up violently, cursing herself for 
not removing the pages before this. "But that's 
impossible!" she protested. "Two nights ago 
he finished the sheets of a new popular song. 
I've read it and it's a sure-fire sale. This is my 
chance to retrieve at least something from the 
estate. The song will sell millions of copies, 
and even a day's delay might . . ." " 

Marwith shook his head. "The will is clear," 
he said blandly. "Mr. Graven paid me as a law- 
yer. I must protect his interests, living or dead. 
The will states," Marwith's voice hardened and 
he glanced toward the room where John 
Graven lay dead, "that he wanted his death 
room untouched and to be laid dead in it, because 
for the first time, after death, he would know 
the feeling of owning his own possessions." He 
stood up and beckoned to the undertaker. "I 
believe it's time for you to take over, Mr. 
Henge." He turned to Helene Graven. "It 
would be best to accept the situation. In ac- 
cordance with the will, I have also taken an 
inventory of the contents of the study. There 
is a specific clause disinheriting you utterly 
should an item be missing." He put on his hat. 
"Good morning, Mrs. Graven. Again, may I 
offer my sympathy and solicitations on your 
bereavement." 

His voice had been. hollow, mocking, Helene 
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Graven thought ■■ tht hutn drove awiy with 
John's remains. Sha paced up and down the 
drawing room lika a caged tiger. Twice ihe 
drew herself to tha door of the itudy and 
peeped in. There, on the desk, lay the two or 
three manuscript pages of the song, complete 
with lyrics. It was possible, she mused, that 
words of her bad relations with John might 
have seeped through to the outside world. 
They saw almost no one. Helene had seen to 
that. And John spent all his time writing the 
melodies he hated. 

A letter to some friend might have carried 
news of his unhappiness, though. Her lips 
writhed. She had been right in hating him, in 
marrying him for the prospects of hi* talent. 

Near midnight, Mr. Henge returned with the 
remains and a few assistants. They spent the 
next few 'hours putting the room in state, 
Helene watched them from the door like a 
hawk, careful to see that nothing was touched. 
Then, after they had gone, she stood there, tha 
clock chiming two, irresolute, desiring to steal. 
She set a foot tentatively in the room, then 
drew it back as though it had been burned, 
shuddering. So near to riches and yet bo far. 
■he thought. The song was worth, perhaps, 
fifty thousand dollars— provided it was gotten 
on the market in time. It was a seasonal little 
ditty about autumn, but clever, catchy. It 
would make the Hit Parade. But once lei the 
time pass . , . 

Helene Graven bit her lip as she prepared 
for bed. The time was almost gone now. And 
she had no other resources. She locked the 
study door and retired to the small bedroom, 
thinking of the prospects of starving. 

At first, for half an hour she tossed and 
turned, unable to sleep. The thought of a 
corpse, upstairs, didn*t bother her much, she 
told herself. It was the strange tinkle of music 
in her head that kept her half awake. A low 
sound, something old and memorable, yet 
nothing she had ever heard before. 

And when she fell asleep, at last, the sound? 
still were there. Burning sheets of music Phanu- 
script, flaring in violent colors crossed tin 
blackboard of her mind in dreams. A mad 
crescendo of notes danced across her brain. She 
tossed feverishly. ,. 
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And then Helene Graven woke. She shiv- 
ered in the pre- dawn chill. The luminous clock 
said five-thirty. Then she heard the music and 
sprang out of bed, her blood frozen. It was 
coming from John's atudy, from John's piano, 
Lights whirled before her cyis as she re- 
membered there was no one in there, that the 
windows and doors were locked. But fear con- 
quered whatever reason she could muster, 

She Bed. screaming, for the phone. 

"Marwith — Marwith . . ." she moaned into 
the phone. There was a long pause. The music 
played on and then Marwith answered. She 
mumbled a few words and then fainted. 

When she awoke, it was morning. Marwith 
and a nurse peered down at her, in concern. 

"You said something about music coming 
from your husband's study." Marwith began 
professionally. He laid a hand on her wrist as 
her eyes flared in fright. "Imagination, my 
dear Mrs. Graven, pure imagination." He shook 
his head. "I found the key and went in. 
Nothing has been disturbed. Mr. Graven is — 
ah — just as Mr. Henge left him." 

She rose, despite their protests and tottered 
to the study door. Bright sunlight dispelled 
some of the grimness of the room. Her eyes 
fell on the music manuscript. It was still there. 
She crossed the room and caressed it. Then, as 
her eye* fell on the composition, she screamed. 

"Marwith — Marwith — look! Good Lord, 
look! The manuscript of the song is gone — 
no — - it's been erased !" She picked up the title 
page, scanned the notes. "But — but this is 
something John wrote long ago, some trashy, 
old-fashioned thing for strings." She paused, 
shaking. "I wouldn't let him set it down!" 

"Something he — he wanted to write?" Mar- 
with asked, light-lipped. He crossed to the 
piano, glancing at the keys. "Yes. the keys 
have been smudged, but ..." A note of fright 
came into his voice as he peered at the win- 
dows. "The windows are locked and you said 
you locked the door, and — and . . ." he tottered 
lo the coffin. "Only Henge lias the key to thu. 
' He was to have opened it this morning for 
services, for ihe minister. But, Mis. Ui-. ■■ , 
the lock is broken!" 
* . THE END 
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